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ARCACHON. 


Lost in the rarely violated solitude of the landes 
south of Bordeaux, the Bay of Arcachon was, in 
former days, only visited by gulls and wild-ducks. 
The scattered inhabitants who settled on its shores 
were rude fishermen, deprived of all communication 
with the outer world. 

The tide, with its regular ebb and flow, covers 
the immense space: when high, the green hue of 
the water can scarcely be distinguished from the 
sand-hills and uncertain line of its marshy shores ; 
when low, the winding channels, with their in- 
numerable ramifications, have been compared to 
the suckers of a gigantic medusa. The whole scene 
depicts to the geologist an image of primitive 
chaos—marshy lagoons, still uninhabited by man, 
out of which rise islands of mud, which the imagi- 
nation may realise as the mighty reptiles of those 
early days. The firm shore is separated from this 
mass, more or less liquid, by fields of mud, covered 
with the red willow. The trembleyres, or tremb- 
ling meadows, which mark the line of former bays ; 
savannahs dotted with groups of trees; tortuous 
canals dividing islands and peninsulas ;*and the 
forests and downs which lie on the west, complete 
the strange and primeval aspect offered by water, 
sand, and mud. 

The villages are occupied by two classes of men, 
the resin-makers and the fishermen. Formerly, the 
two races lived in a state of open hostility : civili- 
sation has somewhat softened these rancorous 
feelings, but the contrast between them is apparent 
ina moment to the inexperienced traveller. The 
vésinier, as he is called in the country, is remark- 
able for his slender limbs, hollow and pale cheeks, 
fixed look, obstinate silence, savage manners, and 
tigid economy: he is dark, as if the mystery of 
the forest always weighed upon him, and when he 
laughs, his gaiety seems like a ferocious explosion. 
In later days, he has laid aside his red vest for the 
usual dress of the peasants, and owing to the 
imereased price of his commodity, he can buy 
fields, build a cottage, and improve upon his sordid 
life: becoming the inhabitant of a town, he ceases 


to be a savage of the woods. The fisherman, on 
the contrary, is a merry fellow, his complexion 
ruddy, his limbs well formed, his step assured, he 
loves to laugh and sing, and generously spends the 
earnings of his difficult voyages. 

There are many occupations carried on beside 
these shores as well as that of fishing, which, how- 
ever, is extremely profitable, owing to the immense 
quantity of fish which resort to this neighbourhood. 
One of these trades is that of propagating leeches 
in the meres near the bay. Formerly, the custom 
was to use miserable worn-out horses; but these 
poor animals were found by the propagator to 
wear out too soon—the veins opened by the leeches 
did not heal, and so the life’s-blood could not be 
renewed. Now, the cow has to do duty as nurse 
to the young annelides. Frightened, haggard, but 
resigned, the animal submits with a stupid kind of 
astonishment to the attacks of clusters of leeches 
hanging on its legs; and when the moment of utter 
exhaustion comes, she is sent off to her pastures 
to renew life, and furnish a fresh repast. Two 
weeks suffice for each process, alternately carried 
on, until death puts an end to being eaten in 
detail. The owner of about eight acres of marsh 
supplies yearly two hundred cows for the nourish- 
ment of eight hundred thousand leeches ; he buys 
the animal for about two pounds, and sells the 
carcass for sixteen shillings. The ass is sometimes 
employed, but it proves to be less resigned than 
the more patient cow; it kicks, prances, and tries 
to bite ; and when at length it falls into the water 
under the storm of its numerous enemies, it becomes 
mad with terror. That this culture of leeches 
forms an important branch of trade to the inhabit- 
ants of the Bay of Arcachon, may be believed 
when it is known that a million and a half of 
leeches are annually exported to Bordeaux. 

In glancing over the expanse of water, long 
poles may be seen here and there, marking another 
of the objects of interest—the culture of oysters. 
From the earliest times, this shell-fish has been 
remarkably good in the bay ; at the bottom of the 
channels, where the tides are most rapid, are found 
the huftres de grave; whilst on the mud-banks the 
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celebrated huitres de gravette are gathered, and 
exported over all Europe. But, by their greedy 


banks, and only one here and there is now to be 
found. A law has been made to interdict the 
fishing for the greater part of the year, and the 
spawn is growing by miliicas for future trade. 
Besides these, private individuals have embarked 
their.capital in laying out beds with oysters brought 
from Spain, England, and France, as well as those 
which are found in Virginia on the Chesapeake 
river, and reach the size of twelve or fifteen inches 
in length. The mud-banks are paved with shells, 
where the little creatures which escape by myriads 
from the shell of the oyster mother may repose in 
safety ; whilst thick branches of trees are woven 
together, that they may form a protection against 
being washed away by the tide. It is to be feared 
that these enterprising individuals do not receive 
a sufficient return for their labours ; the watching 
of the young oysters involves great expense, and 
they do not grow very quickly. It is not all the 
banks which suit: some are too muddy, and give 
a disagreeable flavour to the flesh ; others are of 
too pure sand, on which the oysters cannot fatten ; 


spawn, they are much more slowly developed. 
Besides these numerous obstacles to the extension 
of this trade, there are the countless enemies which 
are in the sea; of the million germs which escape 
like pollen from the mother, almost all are de- 
voured—a few only have the chance of attaching 
themselves to a shell or a branch. Then as they 
grow and open their valves, the destroyer is ever 
on the watch. Molluscs of different kinds feed on 
them ; and the crab, that terrible ravager of the 
sea, has his claw always ready to advance into the 
shell and devour the contents. 

There are some reservoirs for fish of other kinds 
recently established, which give a more certain 
income than the oyster-beds; but great skill is 
here necessary in preparing the levels for the 
reservoirs, that the water should be neither too 
deep nor too shallow. As to the collecting of the 
fish, nothing is more easy—the victims give them- 
selves up to death, As the tide flows in, they 
joyously rush in, leaping over each other and 
shaking their tails; a net stretched across the 
entrance effectually bars their return at the ebb. 
Great numbers die in captivity, where the condi- 
tions of their life are changed, and the free move- 
ment of the bay is forbidden. The sole and the 
chub bear it the best, but they lose the power of 
reproduction, and fatten ; the eel is the only fish 
that seems as if it had not changed its habits. The 
fishermen throw their nets into this preserve, and 
are certain to have them filled whether the season 
be stormy or not. 

The men bring all the produce of their fishing 
to the wife; she is the real head of the establish- 
ment. During the long absences of her husband, 
it falls to her to direct the business of the com- 
munity; and frequently whole villages are solely 


haste, the fishers have almost depopulated the | P€ 


and if the tide is long in re-covering the young | P 


inhabited by women and children for the greater 
part of the year. When the husband unhappily 
rishes, as 1s so often the case on this dangerous 
coast, it falls to her lot to bring up the son to the 
same trade which has cost his father his life. Ajj 
commercial transactions are given up to her; she | 
it is who sells the daily haul of fish. Before the | 
railway was made to Bordeaux, she went thither on 
horseback, or in a small cart, in all seasons and | 
weather; she crossed by night the marshes and | 
moors of Médoc to reach the market early, and 
return home as soon as she had disposed of her 
basket. The men, shut up on all sides by the 
desert of the landes, had never even seen the great 
city, and knew of its wonders only from the | 
description given by their wives. 
The general view of the bay is much spoilt by | 
another local trade. On all the banks are rows 
of stakes, which at low tide look like the remains 
of an ancient forest submerged in the marsh. At 
the of winter, when the wild-ducks 
wing their way in large flights to the south, nets 
are spread between the poles, and the sportsmen 
wait until the birds entangle themselves in the 
bars. When the tide is going out, the ducks 
alight on the emerging sandbanks, just at the spot 
where the foam mingles with the muddy soil ; as | 
the water returns, they take their flight in a line | 
arallel with the surface of the water, and ar 
caught by the nets. It is said that the inhabitants | 
of La Teste have sold a hundred thousand ducks | 
at Bordeaux in the space of a single winter, but 
for some years past the number has considerably 
decreased. This is owing to the people on the 
coasts more to the north interfering with the trade: 
the sportsmen have increased, and the wild-ducks | 
are decimated on their way to Arcachon. | 
Besides the objects of natural scenery that have | 
been described, and for which we are greatly 
indebted to the interesting work of M. Reclus on 
the Shores of France, there is the smart new town 
of Arcachon, which has sprung up like one of the 
American watering-places since the railway to Bor- 
deaux has been opened. On all sides have risen 
new buildings, Swiss chalets, Gothic manor-houses, 
Moorish pavilions, or Chinese temples, according to 
the varied taste of the proprietors, At the top cf. 
one of the downs is a kind of mosque bere in | 
every celour ; still higher is a graceful tower; and 
villas peep out from the ravines and hills, The 
town lies on the sandy shore at the foot of the 
downs, which are crowned with pine forests, The | 
trees which have been spared by the woodman, the | 
little hills covered with brushwood, the thickets of | 
the arbutus, or strawberry-tree, still recall the wild 
nature of the place ; whilst lovely and sweet-scented | 
gardens surround every house. The little bathing- 
place has taken a proud device for its motto : Hers 
solitudo, hodie vicus, cras civitas. The short journey | 
of less than an hour brings down hundreds of | 
people from the dusty, noisy, streets of Bordeaux 
to spend a few pleasant hours on the shore, and 
the number of visitors for the day is six times as | 
many as the resident bathers. | 
The magnificent forests of La Teste and Arcachon 
form most interesting excursions. On the higher 
und, aged pines with mossy trunks are distri- | 
uted in irregular masses, through which glimpses | 
of the sea and the distant valleys may be caught. | 
The lower ground is clothed with the thickest | 
vegetation ; and in the intervals of the first forest 
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ws a second of oaks, hollies, brooms, and arbutus, 
ren almost impenetrable masses. On the 
western side of the downs, large circular hollows 
open out—the remains of ancient lakes, whose 
waters are absorbed by the roots of the forests. 
The résinier himself loves not to venture into these 
marshy grounds, where many varieties of trees 
group themselves in the picturesque harmony of 
nature. Through the wonderful solitude of these 
grand woods, one may travel for leagues, and gain 
the heights of the Truc de la Truque or of the 
Monts de Lascours, which ate the highest downs 
in all Euro From these hills we descend to 
the pool of Cazaux, the transparent waters of which 
cover thousands of acres opposite the entrance 
of the bay. In this t there is a view of the 
breakers in the channel, of the little islands ever 
changing with the tide, and of the sand-hills, which 
compose a picture for the geologist to study, and 
the artist to admire. 

The climate of Arcachon is superior to that of 
the surrounding districts, and recalls, by the pure 
blue of the sky, as well as the equality of the 
temperature, the soft winter air of Cannes and 
Mentone. In the narrow valleys lying between 
the parallel ridges of the downs, the atmosphere 
is always calm; and even when the north-west 
winds bend the tall stems of the pines, those walk- 
ing in the lower grounds enjoy a premature spring. 
The lovely arbutus trees may be distinguished at a 
distance by their bright red berries, which, from 
time immemorial, have been used for a fermented 
liquor, much liked by the résiniers. The cistus 
and other plants which adorn the shores of the 
Mediterranean carpet the sands with their bright 
flowers. The myrtle, recently acclimatised, thrives 
in the gardens, and will soon have crossed over the 
hedges and established itself in the woods; the 
olive and the orange tree resist the frosts, and pass 
the winter in the open air when planted in the 
forest valleys, which will no doubt be used some 
day as admirable gardens for acclimatisation. 

hen the life of plants develops itself in so 
remarkable a manner, it is natural that the climate 
should be equally favourable to the health of man. 
It is found that the résiniers live to a great age, 
and are free from illness, though they are poorl 
fed, and neglect all the comforts of life. A small 
colony of invalids has established itself in the 
winter villas built to the south of the Arcachon 
downs, Their experience will perhaps prove the 
debatable point as to whether the odour of the 
pine-forests and their resinous exhalations exercise 
any good effect in preventing the progress of con- 
ee symptoms. The heavy clouds that the 
winds of the Atlantic drive inland, pass over the 


valleys, to pour down in torrents when they reach 
the low ground — the downs; but it must 


be acknowledged that after an agreeable winter 
comes a season of high winds and heavy rain, 
during the sad month of May, which our poets 
seem to have praised simply because the Greek 
poets could do so with truth. 

The pictures of Rosa Bonheur have made us 
well acquainted with the singular habit which the 
shepherds of the landes have adopted of passing 
the greater part of their lives on stilts. The first 
time that a group of these people are seen, there 
48a curious emotion in the mind as of a strange 
prodigy. Dressed in sheepskins worn by time, 

tting stockings or spinning thread, they gravely 


over reeds and furze ; the spectator buried as 
it were in the bushes, they lifted nearer the sk 
on the verge of the horizon. The long stick whi 
they handle with so much address, serving as a 
balancing-pole or a support for the arm, con- 
tributes still more to the strangeness of their 
appearance ; they look like gigantic crickets pre- 
paring to spring. In the landes of Médoc, not only 
the shepherds but every one uses this style of 
locomotion ; the children have no fear; and the 
women, who are invariably dressed in black, 
resemble large ravens perched on dead branches, 
The origin of stilts is unknown, but it is probable 
that they were not in use before the middle ages, 
as ancient authors make no mention of them. In 
the gee of the country they are called chanque, 
which would seem to fix their origin in the period 
of the rule of the English, deriving it from our 
word shank ; probably some inventive British mind 
ave them this serviceable mode of progression. 
erched on these borrowed legs, the shepherd 
watches over his charge, concealed in the brush- 
wood, crosses uninjured the marshes and quick- 
sands, fears not to torn by thorns or 
and can at any time double the speed at which he 
ordinarily walks. Whether it has any effect on 
the character, cannot be decided ; but certain it is 
that these people are distinguished by their wild 
savage nature ; they have a horror of strangers ; and 
when they perceive a traveller coming towards 
them, they hasten to flee into concealment. 

The résinier, of whom mention has been made 
before, has also his peculiar fashion of moving. 
When he reaches the pine from which the valuable 
gum is to be extracted, he places his ladder with 
the left hand against the trunk, holding the axe in 
his right. This ladder is a single piece of wood, in 
which a few steps have been cut across ; he climbs 
up it like a squirrel, and, resting one foot upon 
it, and another against the rough bark of the tree, 
he cuts the long incisions from whence the resin 
flows drop by drop. With one bound he has again 
reached the ground, and flees rapidly through the 
shadow of the forest to attack another trunk ten 
feet above the ground. At a distance, the sonorous 
blows of his axe are like the beak of the wood- 

ecker when seeking for insects. The résinier, 
Secs zht up from infancy to his trade, becomes 
as clever in climbing trees as the aborigines of 
Australia. Like them, too, he is taciturn, distrust- 
ful, and sombre. His vocabulary of patois is very 
limited, and, like that of our navvies, probably does 
not exceed a few hundred words; whilst his hut is 
a mere den, built of the trunks of trees, and covered 
with branches. 

Many efforts have been made during the last 
century to fix the moving sands of the downs, and 
with great success. They have been planted with 
pines, the valuable productions of which have 
much enhanced the prosperity of the Landais. 
Beneath these trees have sprung up a low brush- 
wood, which can be used for the food and fodder of 
cattle ; whilst the valleys have been drained from 
the marshes which covered them for six months in 
the year, and the health of the district ofreatly 
increased. In a few years the landes will have 
ceased to exist, and in their place will be vast 
forests—millions of pines and oak will wave in the 
wind over the desert plateau formerly covered 
with weeds and stagnant water. With these 
improvements, the inhabitants will be drawn from 
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their savage way of life, and share in the general 
advance of society. The children will be sent to 
school, newspapers and books will penetrate the 
forest, the surgeon will replace the witch in the 
treatment of disease, and the French territory will 
be enriched by the new resources of a beautiful 
and redeemed province. 


BRED IN THE BONE 
CHAPTER XV.—SOLOMON’S REMINISCENCES. 


Tuere are wild places yet in the world, and 
primitive folk. Even in England, there are locali- 
ties of which the phrase, ‘It is a hundred years 
behindhand,’ still holds good ; and so it was with 
Gethin. Its wind-swept moors, its rock-bound 
coast, had inhabitants altogether differing from 
the men of fields and farms: to Richard, a man 
of pleasure from the town, they seemed a foreign 
race. They were rough in externals, but kindly and 
genial at heart; given to hospitality, and though 
good at a bargain, by no means greedy of gain. 
Above all, there were no beggars. The poorest 
Gethin man would open a gate for you, or walk 
a hundred yards out of his way to shew you your 
road, without asking for, or even expecting, a coin. 
They were, however, as delighted as surprised to 

t it ; and before the o og oy artist had 

en a week in the place, he had demoralised it 
by his largesses. As, however, his smile and his 
thanks always accompanied these a, he was 
served more for love's sake than the money’s, and 
enjoyed a popularity which cannot be purchased, 
and which yet is impossible to be won by one 
who has nothing to give. He had the reputation 
among these simple folks, who knew how to be 
frugal themselves, of having a superfluity of wealth ; 
his air and manner shewed he had been always 
used to be lavish (as indeed he had), and nourished 
this delusion, which extended, though upon other 
grounds, to the tenants of the little inn. 

John Trevethick and his friend Solomon would 
not have been much impressed with the expendi- 
ture of a few pounds by an improvident youth ; but 
the former was well aware that the guests of Carew 
of Crompton were almost without exception very 
wealthy men, and he judged of Richard’s social 
— accordingly. He had no idea that his 

dscape-painting was anything else than an 
amusement—as it was practised by half the young 
ladies and gentlemen who visited Gethin in the 
summer months ; he took him for an amateur ; and 
if he had seen his sketches, and been a judge of 
art, he would have been only fortified in his con- 
clusion. He liked the young fellow upon his own 
account, though not so much as his handsome face 
and pleasant manners, combined with his desire to 
please, caused others to do; for Mr Trevethick 
was not at all impressionable in such matters. 
Richard hated him in his heart for the scanty crop 
of regard he seemed to get out of him, notwith- 
standing all his pains; he had never made so 
continued an effort to make himself agreeable and 
with so small a result: but his self-love would have 
been more deeply wounded had he known that his 
own exertions would not have even gained him 
what they did, had they not been seconded by a 
hidden al'y in the landlord’s breast. Richard’s desire 
to conciliate was fully reciprocated by Trevethick, 
who wished above all things to make friends with the 


friend of Parson Whymper; only conciliation was 
so much out of his line. The old man and the 
Sar, | had absolutely nothing in common except 
their love for Harry. 

Upon the other hand, John Trevethick and 
Solomon Coe were cast almost in the same mould, 
Notwithstanding the former's superstition, he 
was intelligent and shrewd enough in practical 
matters, and had indeed quite a genius for 
mechanics. Deprived of his underground occu- 
pation by the catastrophe with which we are 
acquainted, he had Set his wits to work at home 
on the matters with which he had _ hitherto 
but ph sically concerned himself; and the labour 
of his head had proved more lucrative than that 
of his hand. He had invented several improve. 
ments in the working machinery of the mine 
which had so nearly proved his tomb; these 
had been adopted, with considerable profit to him- 
self, in other places ; and the money thus acquired 
he had not frittered away (as is usual in such 
cases) in speculative investments. In the interim 
between his giving up his trade and his reaping 
the fruits of his inventions, he had tasted the 
bitterness of poverty, and that had made him ve 
cautious. But he had a small share in Dunloppel, 
which seemed likely to turn out very profitable ; 
and he had built the inn, the returns from which 
were more than suflicient to support him— indeed, 
it was rumoured that John Trevethick had been 
laying by a pretty penny, and could hold his head 
much higher if he pleased. His pleasures were 
certainly not expensive, for they consisted in fancy 
iron-working, the results of which brought him 
in a considerable sum ; and in occasionally getting 
drunk, which, being a publican, he could accom- 
plish at the most reasonable figure. He was 
a hard, unlovable man, and interesting only as 
statistics may be said to be as compared with 
literature—in a hard practical way. supersti- 
tious, he was by no means religious ; and though 
honest, he was grasping. He took time to resolve 
upon a matter; but when once his resolution was 
fixed, his will was iron, and his heart was stone. 
It was — curious that one of Trevethick’s 
character should have entertained so long and 
freshly his sentiment of gratitude even to a man 
that had saved his life at the expense of his own; 
but even this may have had its roots in egotism. 
Had the person saved been his wife or his daughter, 
the feeling would not perhaps have been so endur- 
ing ; and in carrying it out, as he fully purposed 
to do, by bestowing Harry’s hand upon Siow, 
he was certainly not uninfluenced by the fact, that 
the latter was, in point of money, an excellent 
match, 

Like himself, his intended son-in-law was the 
architect of his own fortunes; but he had built 
them up in a different way. His youth had been 
spent in the coal-mines of the north; and though 
no lucky stroke of the pick can there make one 
rich, as it can in other underground localities, 
his strength and skill had met with their full 
reward. And what he had gained he had not 
wasted. Pound after pound he had laid by, until 
enough had been saved for investment ; and it was 
Solomon’s beast in after-years that he had never 
got less than ten per cent. for any of it. It was 
all ventured on underground speculations, some of 
them hazardous enough—but all had prospered ; 
and here Jobn Trevethick’s judgment, though the 
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d man himself had not the courage to follow it, 
ro been of great advantage to him. Everything 
he touched turned, if not to gold, at least to tin 
or copper; and before the lode eeased to yield, 
Solomon had sold his shares at a good premium, 
and placed the proceeds in another pit. He had 
sown, as it were, his money in the earth, and 
reaped a golden harvest. And now 
his last venture, seemed likely to prove his best 
and it was another strand in the strong bond 
betwixt himself and Trevethick that the latter had 
also a share in that undertaking. There are some 
men with whom a common pecuniary interest is 
the most binding tie of —— of which their 
nature is capable ; and never had the landlord of 
the Gethin Castle been more closely attached to his 

est and son-in-law elect than at this time, when 
Richard Yorke + to himself to part them ; 
as though a gilded summer skiff should thrust 
itself between two laden coal-barges, and bid them 
budge. 

Sas at least a week before Solomon Coe could 
be induced to open his lips before Richard, beyond 
the utterance of a few pithy sentences ; not that 
the smouldering embers of jealousy had been fanned 
in the meantime—for Richard had been prudence 
itself in his behaviour to Harry—but because the 
miner could not comprehend the young fellow, and 
therefore distrusted him. The light and airy 
manners, Which were as natural to Richard as was 
John Trevethick’s ponderous cunning or his own 
self-satisfied reticence, seemed to Solomon mere 
affectation ; and even his appearance effeminate and 
dandified ; but when he saw that he wore no 
other air when conversing with the pitmen of 
Dunloppel—an expedition undertaken with himself 
at Richard’s special invitation—and marked how 
actively he climbed the tall steep ladders, and 
how fearlessly he trusted himself to the rope, he 
acquitted him of such artful c.g Of Rich- 

’s intelligence he had formed a good opinion, 
from the time when the latter had enlisted himself 
upon his side in the argument concerning supersti- 
tion ; and it flattered his vanity to find so sensible 
and accomplished a young fellow deferring to his 
opinion upon all practical points, and apparently 
desirous of obtaining his views upon them. 

There was one subject, the experience of his 
early years, upon which Solomon was never averse 
to descant, could he once be got to talk at all ; and 
it was a certain token—as one at least of the 
company well knew—that his prejudice against 
Richard was quite surmounted, when Solomon 
began to unfold to him, over their punch in the 
bar parlour, the annals of his underground career. 
Often had he done so to Harry—like another 
Othello (and almost as swarthy) narrating his 
adventures to his Desdemona—but never had she 
been so pleased to listen as now, when she needed 
but to seem to hear, and, without the penalty of 
reply, could feed her eyes upon young Richard’s 
listening face. It is hard when, in the race for 
woman’s favour, one has to waste one’s breath in 
making the running for one’s rival. 

_ And yet the talk of Solomon Coe was weil worth 
listening to. He told of the great war which is 
always being waged by man beneath the earth 
against the powers of Water, and Fire, and Foul 
Air, and of the daring deeds he had seen wrought 
against them. He told of coal-pits that had been 
ou fire from time immemorial, above which no 


snow would lie, by reason of the heat beneath, and 
where the s of the meadows was always green. 
He told of others which had been suddenly inun- 
dated by a neighbouring river, or by the waters 
from old workings, let in by a single unlucky 
blow, whereby scores and scores of strong men 
were overwhelmed, whose corpses floated about 
for months in the dark drowned pit before their 


; | fellows above ground could get at them. 


His speech was somewhat sullen and hesitating, 
and what he said was interrupted by whiffs of 
smoke and sips of liquor; but the nature of the 
subject was so absorbing, that it needed no gifts of 
eloquence. It interested Richard in spite of him- 
self; and Solomon was not indifferent to the flattery 
which the young artist’s attention conveyed, and 
searcely needed the entreaties of Trevethick to 

rsuade him to throw off his native reticence. 

at he forgot, and had mentioned in former 
narrations, the landlord supplemented ; and when 
‘Sol’ became technical and obscure, the other 
performed the part of chorus, or explainer. If the 
former had been some gifted animal, and the latter 
its ay gray he could not have taken a ter 
ride in the exhibition of its talent, than did the 
andlord in these narrations. Now he would look 
at Richard, and nod and wink, as though to 
— his special attention to what was coming ; 
and now he would wave his pipe like a dumb 
orchestra playing slow music to express the 
tremendous nature of a situation. Perhaps he was 
—— impressed by these thrice-told tales— 
perhaps he was endeavouring, by a feigned admira- 
tion for Sol’s experiences and exploits, to justify 
his choice of a son-in-law not altogether suited to 
his Harry. To do the raconteur justice, he was by 
no means so egotistic as his aider and abettor, and 


Trevethick would express his regrets to Richard 
that it was so hard to get Sol to dismiss generalities, 
and talk about himself. ‘It’s on account of Harry 
being here, you see,’ explained he behind his horny 
hand, but in a tone perfectly audible to the 
other tenants of the bar parlour ; ‘or else he would 


tell you how the timbering of the pit once fell 
upon him, so as nothing was free but his head and 
his left hand; and yet he never lost his wits in 
all his agony, but told the men where to saw and 
what to do; but he don’t like to boast before the 
“ 

“Then Richard, taking the hint, inquired of 
Solomon whether any incident particularly striking 
had ever happened to himself during his under- 
ground experience; and Solomon replied with 
affected carelessness: ‘No, not as I know on; 
nothing particular.’ 

Then Trevethick broke in with: ‘What! not 
when you was shut up in the seam at Dunston ?’ 

‘O yes, to be sure, said Sol, as though the 
recollection of the circumstance had only just 
occurred to him: ‘there was that, certainly ; but 
it was when I was quite a boy. I was not quite 
seventeen when Dunston Colliery was drowned. 
The Gatton poured right in upon it, and they have 
not got the water out of it in places to this day. 
It was always said that the pit was being worked 
too near the river; but that was little thought 
about by those as was most concerned, and it 
never disturbed the head of a lad like me, of 
course. It was in the afternoon of the 12th of 
December, a date as I am not likely to forget, 
when the thing happened. Two mates—one old 
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man and a middle-aged one—and myself were at 
work in a heading together, when —_. we 
heard a noise like thunder. “That’s never blast- 
ing,” says one. “The Lord have mercy on us,” 
cries the other; “it’s the river come in at last!” 
For, as I say, the risk was quite well known, 
though it was considered small, end made a fre- 
quent jest of. Nothing that ever I heard was 
equal to that noise: the waves in Gethin caverns 
here, during storm, are a whisper to it: the whole 
pit seemed to be roaring in upon us. We all ran 
up the gallery, which, fortunately for us, had a 
t slope, and crouched down at the end of it. 
We heard the water pouring in and filling all the 
workings beneath us, and then pouring in and 
filling ours. It reached our feet, and left us but 
a very limited space, in which the air was com- 
ressed, when the noise of the inundation ceased. 
There was a singing in our ears, so that we could 
scarcely hear one another speak. We knew that 
the whole mine had become a lake by that time, 
and that it would take months to drain her, if she 
was ever drained. We knew that we were buried 
alive hundreds of feet beneath the earth ; and yet 
we did not quite lose heart. There was this gleam 
of hope: supposing that the next gallery, which 
was on a higher level than our own, was not also 
flooded, we could be got at through the seam. We 
did not know the fact, that it was more than sixty 
feet of solid coal, and would have taken under 
ordinary circumstances at least four weeks to dig 
through ; we only knew that if a door of “— 
was to open anywhere, it must open there. We 
kept tapping with the heels of our boots at equal 
intervals against this wall.’ 

‘The miner’s signal,’ explained the landlord, 
with a wave of his pipe. 

‘We felt that if we were once heard, and if hard 
work could do it, that our mates would save us 
yet; and we encouraged one another as well as we 
could. But presently the oil in our lamps gave 
out, and we were left in darkness; and then our 
hope grew faint indeed. We had knocked for four- 
an eg hours unintermittingly without any 
reply. We did not cease, however, to discuss the 
esp en of escape. We knew that all was being 

one for us above ground that could be done ; that 
the surveys of the mine were well executed ; and 
that it was known exactly where we were, if we 
were alive at all. There were more than a hundred 
men employed in the lower workings, and it was 
a certainty that not one of them could have escaped 
death; the attention, therefore, of the engineers 
would be concentrated upon those parts of the 
mine that might possibly be left above water. 

‘On the second night of our imprisonment, we 
heard a distinct reply to our signal; the old man 
who was of our company began to weep for joy, 
though he was doomed, as it turned out, poor sail 
never to see the light. “We shall be saved,” he 
said ; “do not fear.” We knocked again, and again 
the reply was heard: they had found us out, and 
would never relax their efforts to save us. “God 
bless them !” said we all. We laid our ears close to 
the rock, and poet heard the strokes of the pick, 
but not very distinctly. When the other said he 
was afraid the rock was thick, the old man cried 
out: “No, it was not that; it was because we were 
dull of hearing.” The fact was, that the seam was 
not only very thick, but very hard. It was strange, 
indeed, though sounds are easily transmitted 


through rocks of considerable thickness, how our 
feeble taps had been heard at all. Day after day, 
and each day a black night, went on; every hour 
was to be the last of our captivity, according to 
the old man; as for me, I was almost worn out, 
and heavy with sleep, but he was in constant 
motion, knocking and listening. Then suddenly 
we heard a splash in the water beneath us: he had 
lost his balance, slid down the inclined plane, and 
been drowned. He never stirred a limb nor 
uttered a cry. His fate discou and alarmed 
us two survivors exceedingly. If help was coming, 
we now felt it would never come in time. We d 
into the shale with the handles of our lamps 
with our fingers, to make our position more secure, 
We did not venture to speak of our late com- 
panion’s fate to one another. Horror overwhelmed 
us, so enfeebled had we become through famine 
and fatigue. We had devoured our leather belts, 
and even crumbled the rotten wood of the timber- 
props in water, and eaten that; but we were now 
consumed by thirst, which we dared no longer 
uench. We were afraid to venture down as before 
for the water in whick the old man had sunk to 
death ; and it was that which had kept us alive’ 

‘Don’t forget about how you made a bucket of 
your boots, Sol,’ suggested Trevethick gravely. 

‘Yes, at last we tied a string to a boot, and got 
the water up that way, continued Solomon; ‘but 
our stomachs turned against it.’ 

‘It was not so good as my punch,’ observed the 
a parenthetically, and emptying his steam- 
ing glass. 

‘More dark days came and went, though, of 
course, we could not tell how many ; then, all of 
a sudden, we heard a human voice, inquiring: 
“How many are you?” “We are three,” was our 
reply. We had not the courage even then to own 
that one of us had already been taken ; death still 
seemed so near to us. The aperture which had 
thus let in the world upon us was also very small.’ 

‘ And what was it you asked for first?’ interrupted 
the landlord, with a nod at Richard, as much as to 
say: ‘ Listen now ; this is curious,’ 

‘What we wanted was light. “Light above all 
things!” was our cry. But our deliverers could 
give us but little of that, for they had scarcely any 
themselves. They had been working in a narrow 
gallery, by means of five inclined driftways, at 
each of which only one man could ply his pick at a 
time, and where light and air oul only be pro- 
cured artificially. The coal was carried out in 
baskets as fast as it was hewn out: the atmosphere 
in which they thus toiled like giants, naked to the 
waist, was almost suffocating; yet, under these 
conditions, they had literally effected in four days, 
to save our lives, what it would have taken them 
four weeks to do, had they been working by the 
piece for wages. They had even been —— 
to put up ventilators, and their lamps would onl 
burn when close to these. They gave us bro 
through atin pipe; but almost another day elapsed 
before the hole was large enough for them to 
carry us through it in their arms.’ 

‘And there was nobody else saved, was there!’ 
inquired the landlord, with a triumphant look. 

‘There was not,’ said Solomon, expressing his 
tobacco smoke very slowly. ‘Out of a hundred 
and thirteen men who had been caught by the 
flood in Dunston, we two were the sole survivors.’ 


Many other stories of the like sort had aaall 
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to tell, and for not one of them was he indebted 
to his imagination. His experience of life had 
been remarkable, and it had impressed itself upon 
‘jis character. His will was as strong as that of 
Tyevethick, but he had less of caution ; and he was 
at the same time both ——- and audacious. : 

It would not be well, thought Richard occasion- 
ally, to have either of these men for an enemy; 
was right. pape it was impossible to 
win Harry without a quarrel with at least one of 


and rather than lose her he was prepared to 
ieiy ‘them both. If he could but have lifted a 
corner of the curtain that veils the future—well, 
even then, so mad was he by this time with the 
love of her, that he would almost have defied them 
still. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SPRING-TIDE, 


There is a beauty in woman that attracts the 
stranger, and another beauty the changeful charm 
of which wins its way deeper and —— daily into 
the heart of man ; but in the person of Harry Trevet- 
hick these two beauties were combined. Richard 
thought he had never seen any face half so fair 
as that which shone upon him through the mist 
on the first day he came to Gethin ; and when he 
had dwelt there for weeks, he was of the same 
opinion still. Harry was innocent, tender-hearted, 
and gay, and so far the expression of her features 
told you truth; but it also told you more than 
that, which you must needs believe, though it was 
not the fact. Her face was not the index of her 
mind in all respects; it was rather like the 
exquisite and costly dial-plate of a time-piece the 
works of which are indifferent. Her air was 
spiritual ; her voice thrilled your being with its 
sweet tone; her eyes were full of earnest tender- 
ness; but she was weak of purpose, vacillating 
rather than impulsive, credulous, and given ae 
from choice, but fear) to dissimulation. That last 
fault Richard willingly forgave her, since it worked 
to his advantage ; and to the others he would have 
been more than human had he not been blind. 
For Harry loved him. She had never said so; 
he had never asked her to say so; but it was 
taken for granted on both sides. They were 
thrown much together, for Dunloppel—a treasure- 
house which proved richer and richer the more 
it yielded—monopolised the attention of both 
Trevethick and Solomon; they were in high 
good-humour, and not at all ee for quarrel 
or suspicion. Harry had always been the mistress 
of her own movements, and she went as usual 
whither she liked, and Richard went with her. 

The spring was advancing, and brought its soft 
hues even to the barren moors of Gethin, and 
bathed its gray rocks in sunshine, There was 
much to see that was worth seeing, and who so 
fit as Harry to point out these objects of attrac- 
tion with which she had been familiar from her 
childhood. They strolled along the beach to 
Polwheel, and she shewed him hes the harbour 
there had been silted up through the wrath of the 
mermaids, or ‘merry maids,’ as she called them, 
still (under favourable circumstances) sometimes 
seen sitting on the slate cliff ledges beneath the 
clear blue sea. Far from ridiculing her supersti- 
tions, he led her on to talk of them; he did not 
much mind what she talked about so long as he 
could look at her and listen, 


‘But why were the Polwheel mermaids so cruel, 
Harry? I a imagine them bright and beauti- 
ful beings, with golden hair almost as long as 
yours, and with nothing to do But to comb it.’ 

‘That is so, when they are let alone,’ said Harry 
simply; ‘but even the weakest creatures love 
revenge, and will get it if they can’ 

‘And quite right too,’ interrupted Richard ; ‘but 
for fear of that, the strong would be more uncivil 
even than they are.’ 

‘Well, a mermaid was once cruelly treated by 
a Polwheel man—he fell in love with her, and 
deserted her—and then her sisters choked up the 
harbour bar.’ 

‘But how did he come to court the mermaid ? 

That must have been difficult ; though, if I saw you 
ey under water yonder, I should certainly dive, 
and try.’ 
‘You would have no breath to make me pretty 
speeches then,’ said Harry demurely. ‘This mer- 
maid was, however, a changed child. A Polwheel 
woman was bathing her infant in the pool yonder 
beneath that arched rock, when it suddenly gave a 
ery of joy, and leaped from her arms into the sea: 
she thought it was drowned, but it came up the 
next instant more beautiful and bright than ever. 
She did not herself know but that it was her own 
child, but there were old folks in the town who 
knew that it was in reality a mermaid’s changeling. 
She grew up to be a lovely woman, and the Squire 
of Polwheel at that time—for his race has died out 
since—fell in love with her: he treated her very 
ill, and she died broken-hearted, at Gethin, and 
was buried in our churchyard, where I can shew 
you the tomb, 

‘ And did no punishment overtake the scoundrel 
Squire?” 

‘Yes. After a great revel one night, he was 
returning home by the sands, and in the moonlight 
beheld a beautiful lady sitting by this same pool. 
She was so like his dead love to look at, that he 
was frightened at first, but she smiled and beckoned 
to him, and then clasping him in her arms, leaped 
into the sea, and drowned him: and in the storm 
that arose that night the merry maids filled up the 
harbour,’ 

‘That was hard upon Polwheel,’ observed Richard, 
‘though the Squire only got what he deserved. He 
must have been a bad lot. 

‘But the mermaid was very foolish to believe 
him,’ added Harry—‘ very, 

They visited the Fairy Bower, did these young 
people—the only spot about Gethin where trees 
grew ; a beautiful ravine, with a fall of water, and 
a caverned cell beside it, where a solitary hermit 
was said to have dwelt. Notwithstanding which 
celibate association, it had a wishing-well besides 
into which a maiden had but to drop a pin, an 
wish her wish, and ery the face of her 
future husband was mirrored in the water: through 
its clear depths you might see the bottom of the 
pool quite paved with pins. 

‘And does the charm always work?’ asked 
Richard, laughing. ‘Try it to-day,’ 

‘No, no, answered Harry gravely; ‘one must be 
quite alone for that, and beneath the moonlight’ 

From Morven Point, a grand old promontory, 
which pushed out org yard to meet the 
encroaching waves, and battled with them lon 
before they reached the mainland, they sat an 
watched the sunsets ; looked down upon the busy 
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hive of men that worked upon the slate bh gen! 
beneath, or gazed upon the ships that tacked and 
wore to make Turlock Haven. There was a tower 
on this place, half-ruined and with broken steps, 
up which they climbed together on one occasion, 
and stood, supporting one another upon its dizzy 
top. There lay around them a — prospect 
of sea and land, but they were looking into one 
another’s eyes, and yet they did not speak of that 
which was nearest to their hearts. It was a topic 
to be avoided as long as possible. They only enjoyed 
these blissful opportunities—they had only been 
permitted to thus stroll out together alone and 
peg age the tacit understanding that no 
such thing as love could exist between them, If 

arry had not plighted faith to Solomon, her 
engagement to him tacitly existed nevertheless, and 
it was under its wgis alone that they had been pro- 
tected and indulged. It was a part of the character 
of the young girl to persuade herself that she was 
doing no harm so long as it was possible to entertain 
that delusion ; and it was all one to Richard what 
their love was called so long as it was love. Else, 
as they stood alone together in the noonday still- 
ness, his arm around her waist, as it had not been 
since that first afternoon upon the castled rock, he 
must needs have told her why the heart that 
age so close against her side was beating high. 

ust then, however, he dared not. Suppose that, 
by any possibility, he had mistaken her sentiments ; 
suppose, that is, an extorted promise, or fear of 
her father’s anger, or what not, should compel her 
to deny his suit, and cleave to Solomon ; suppose 
even that her simplicity was such—and it was in 
some things marvellously great—that she had 
accepted his affection as that of a brother—a friend 
of her father’s and of ‘Sol’s’—but no; he felt 
certain that she loved him ; suppose, at all events, 
for whatever reason, she was once again to reprove 
him for yielding to the temptation of her lips, he 
felt that such a rebuke must of necessity finish all. 
She could not forgive him twice, unless she gave 
him license to offend for ever. He dared not, 
therefore, speak directly of that which both were 
thinking of; and yet he could not altogether 
ignore so sweet a subject. 

‘That is the moor yonder, Harry, over which I 
first came to Gethin—how long ago!’ 

‘Has the time, then, hung so very heavy on 
your hands ?’ asked she seriously. 

‘No, Harry, no; on the contrary, I have never 
been so happy ; but when one has a new experience, 
however charming it may be, it seems to dwindle 
down one’s past to nothing. I have had two life- 
times, as it seems to me: one elsewhere, and one 
here ; and yet it is but six weeks since I met you 
first, Harry, out yonder, gleaming like a sunbeam 
through the fog.’ 

‘I remember it well, said Harry, with a slight 
shiver. 

‘But not to sigh about it, dear, I trust? You 
are not afraid of me now, as you were then? Do 
you recollect how scared you were when I called 
you back that day?’ 

‘Yes; well,” answered the young girl earnestly. 
‘IT had a reason for being scared, though you would 
ar) me if I told you what it was.’ 

‘Do I ever laugh at you, Harry, when you would 
have me serious?!’ asked Richard reproachfully. 
‘Come, tell me why you shrank from me—as you 
cannot do to-day, dear, for, see, I have got you dee 


ip, 


—and why your eyes looked so wild and 
strange that I half me vs you mad? Did you 
take me for a ghost ?” 

‘No; but I just seen what is far worse than 
any ghost. Did va not mark how pale I got that. 
same night ? thought I should have fainted 
when I was asked’ (it was Solomon who had put 
the question, but Solomon’s name was never 
mentioned between these two young people) ‘if I 
had ever seen a spectre ship. I had seen one that. 
very day—only a few minutes before I met you— 
and on this very cliff’ 

‘Well, and what then?’ said Richard, smiling. 
‘Neither your father, nor any one in whom you 
have an interest, goes to sea. The Flying Dutch- 
man did not concern you, I reckon, even if he did 
pay you a call.’ 

‘You do not understand,’ said Harry seriously: 
‘it was not that at all. But when the mists rise 
over Turlock sands, as they did that day, a black, 
square-rigged vessel glides across them, which 
bodes ill to those who see her; and I saw her as 
plain as I see you.’ 

‘But not so near, said Richard fondly. 

‘She was coming from Turlock to the quarry 
yonder 

‘To fetch slates, interrupted the other: ‘ nothing 
more likely.’ 

‘Nay, not she; no craft would have attempted 
that in such weather ; and, besides, there was not 
a soul on board of her. She was sailing against 
what little wind there was, and against the tide? 

‘But even if this was so, Harry, what of it? 
What harm has come of it ?” 

‘Nothing as yet; nor was I greatly frightened 
at the time. That omen bodes unhappiness to him 
or her who sees it, and I was already unhappy.’ 

‘Because I was not here to comfort you, a 
Well, that is remedied.’ 

She shook her head, and did not return the 
reassuring pressure of his hand. ‘ Listen !’ she said. 
‘This misery comes through the person whom he 
who has seen the vision shall next meet ; and I 
thought I knew who I should meet on my way 
home—one from whom’—she sank her voice to a 
whisper—‘ I already expected misery.’ 

‘You mean ’—— began Richard eagerly. 

‘No matter whom 1 mean. It was not he who 
met me: it was you.’ 

The hand which he held in his was cold as ice ; 
_ face was pale; and her limbs trembled under 

er. 

‘This is folly, Harry, dear. Am I likely to do 
you harm, to make you miserable ?’ , 

‘I do not know,’ said she: ‘I sometimes think 
you are.’ 

He put the long hair back from her forehead, 
and gazed into her eyes, which were now fast filling 
with tears. ‘I love you, Harry, with all my heart,’ 
sighed he—‘you know Ido. And though you are 
sometimes cold, and at others seem as though you 
—— avoided me, I think you love me—just a 
ittle—too. Better, at all events, than the man 
with whom you yourself have just confessed you 
expect nothing but misery.’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ moaned she, ‘If I said that, it 
was very wrong.’ 

‘It was the truth, Harry. How could it be other- 
wise ? He is not a lover meet for such as you ; he is 
twice your age, and rough and rude of speech even 
as a suitor. you think he will be more tender 
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when he is a husband? He is no mate for you, 
Harry, nor you for him’ . 

Again she shook her head, with a slow mournful 
movement, as though less in dissent from his state- 
ment, than in despair of 

‘What!’ cried he, ‘ because his father was your 
father’s friend, does that give him the right to be 
your husband ? ‘ 

The young girl answered only with her sobs. — 

‘Now tell me, darling—Did you ever promise 
to be this man’s wife in words ?” 

‘Yes—no—I am not sure. O yes, I must be 
his ; my father has set his mind upon it. Nay, do 
not smile at that ; you don’t know what my father 
is. He is not one to cross;’ and as if at the 


‘But suppose I win him to my side, sweet Harry?’ 

‘That you could never do, sighed she. ‘I tell 
you, you don’t know him.’ 

‘ Nay; but I think I do, dear ; and if I could shew 
him that it was to his own advantage to have me 
for his son-in-law, in place of’—— 

‘You would not persuade him,’ interrupted the 
young girl firmly— not even if you were Carew 
of Crompton’s heir.’ 

The words she had used were meant to express 
exhaustless wealth—for with such was the owner 
of Gethin still credited in that far-away corner 
of his possessions—but they startled and offended 
Richard. ‘I may not be Carew’s heir,’ said "he 
haughtily ; ‘but I have some power at Crompton, 
and I can exert it in your father’s favour’ 

Harry shook her head. ‘ He wants for nothing, 
she said, ‘that you can give him. He is wealthier 
than you imagine. He has two thousand pounds 


strong-box in my room.—But there, I promised not 


to ~ of that.’ 

‘I am not a burglar in disguise, said Richard, 
smiling, ‘and would make your father richer, rather 
than rob him. But why should he keep so large 
asum by him ? 

‘I do not know ; but there it is, locked with a 
letter padlock which he made himself. No human 
being can open it, he says, who does not know the 
secret. 

Richard was silent: something else than love 
was occupying his thoughts, though his fingers 
were ing marriage-rings for themselves of 
Harry’s golden hair. It is like entertaining angels 
unawares to find after one has fallen in love that 
it is with an heiress. 

‘Dear Harry,’ said he at last, ‘I think I shall 
take you from your father’s willing hands ; I have 
good hope of it, and better since I have heard 
_ so despairing; but, at all events, you will 

mine, Let me hear those sweet lips say so: 
romise oa, promise me, my darling, that you will 
my wife,’ 

He caught. and clasped her close, and she did not 
repulse him, 


‘I dare not, 
she 

“But if your father gives consent ?’ whispered 
he, his lips to her cade. 

She uttered a soft cry of passionate joy that told 
him more than a hundred phrases of assent how 
dear he was to her, and hid her face upon his 


Richard—I dare not promise you,’ 


in notes, for which he has no use; they are in the | J 


O happy hour, so bright, and yet so brief; O 
— noon, already on the verge of eve and 

lackest night ! 

How often in the after-time did that fair and 
sunny scene recur to them, a bitter memory ; how 
often was that first kiss of love renewed b 
fancy and in mocking dreams, its sweetness a 
to ! 


cruel 
anged 


tter for one—better, perhaps, for both—if, 
clasped in one another’s arms, they had fallen from 
that tall tower's top, and then and there had ended 
life and love together ! 


ALGOL 
We read of Adam that he gave names to all 
living 9 This process is not completed, 
though it lost its pleasures. If a fortunate 
observer discover a new planet, he can only turn 
over the leaves of a classical dictionary, and do 
homage to some long-forgotten es y whose name 
has filled up a halting line of Ovid; or, in other 
sciences, he may immortalise a friend, and Tomp- 
kinsoniana serves to distinguish some new species. 

But at first, man named, fettered by no such rules. 
A ready fancy transferred the word of daily use to 
the skies. The clouds were the flocks and herds 
of the sun, stolen by the sly thief twilight, who, 
on the return of the god shooting with golden 
arrows, was compelled to restore the prey. Con- 
fusion, indeed, arose in after-times. e cluster of 
the Plough, with its seven stars, soon won a title 
meaning ‘the bright ;’ and as the shiny coated, 
quickly gliding bear obtained it too, when the 
word grew obsolete, the link was dropped ; and to 
restore it, the poets feigned the tale of the fair, 
though frail Callisto dogged by the implacable 

uno. 

The twins doubtless won their title in early 
times ; nor till later, did they become Castor and 
Pollux, the twin-sons of Leda. With but little to 
build on, the poets feigned much. Perhaps the 
most complicated result of their toils is the story 
of Andromeda which they read in the heavens. 
There,’ Andromeda is seen chained to the rock. 
Below, the whale or sea-monster hastens to devour. 
Above, nearer the pole, her parents, Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia, in agony await the end. But Pegasus 
has hastened up, and his rider, Perseus, with up- 
lifted sword, is about to slay the monster. In his 
left hand he holds the Gorgon’s head, the prize of 
his former victory. This head, with hissing ser- 

nts for hair, and literally petrifying all beholders, 
is marked by a bright star. So figured, when the 

Arabs took up the study of the heavens, they 
named it Al Ghul, the ghoul or demon, and in the 
form Algol the name is still preserved. 

This star well deserves notice. Few thin 
generally speaking, are more striking than the 
changelessness of the heavens. All that the perfect 
man of Uz saw of human greatness in his day has 
long since passed away ; but the Pleiads shine now 
as they then shone, their sweet influences herald- 
ing the spring. We hardly wonder that Aristotle, 
regarding the a of the stars, fanci 
they were formed of some quintessence, some sub- 
stance other than the four elements of this world, 
which are ever undergoing change. Yet, even in 
the stars, changes have been detected; some new 
ones have appeared, others have waned and dis-- 
appeared. Such facts suggest catastrophes, but 
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nothing akin to the regular changes of our world. 
But Algol is an exception. Usually, it appears as 
a bright star of the second magnitude. Not far to 
the south is a star of the fourth magnitude. If 
carefully and constantly watched, the bright steady 
light of Algol is seen to lessen. For some t 
and a half hours this waning continues, till Algol 
is no brighter than its little neighbour. For some 
quarter of an hour, the eye can detect no change ; 
and then, as gradually as before it waned, Algol 
resumes its usual brightness, For some two and 
a half days, the light continues steady, after 
which the same strange eclipse again occurs. Such 
a change is not easy to detect ; many a casual glance 
may be turned on the star before it is seen in its 
eclipse ; the chances, in fact, are, roughly, twenty 
to one against our so seeing it. 

Thousands of times had this star thus pleaded kin- 
ship with our revolving system ere the eye of man 
caught and read the lesson. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth ceutury, more than one observer 
had detected some variation in the light of the 
star ; but it was not till 1782 that Goodricke, to 
whom we owe the discovery of several similar 
phenomena, announced the true law of the varia- 
tion of Algol’s light. At the same time, he 
suggested the probable cause. He supposed Algol 
a sun like our to have it a 
large planet, whic riodically passin tween 
us and Algol, cut off oan of its light. The three 
and a half hours of ual diminution of light 
is the time during which the dark body of the 
planet is slowly advancing on to the full dise of 
Algol. When the light is least, the planet is com- 
pletely projected upon the disc of Algol, and is 
passing from one side of that disc to the other; 
the gradual increase of ~¢ marks its gradual 


passage off the disc. Algol, indeed, is removed to 
such a distance that we see no disc even in the 
best telescopes, only the varying brightness, which 
evidently depends on the proportion of Algol’s 
disc which is not eclipsed. If the disc of the 
planet were half that of Algol, half Algol’s light 
would be eclipsed by the — Reckoning, then. 


by the amount of light Algol gives when full, an 
when eclipsed, it is found that the planet obscures 
44 of the dise of Algol; or, if the disc of Algol be 
represented by 24, that of the planet would be 17. 
Geometry shews us from this that their diameters 
will be about as 49 to 41, or nearly as 5 to 4. 
Thus, this attendant planet will have four-fifths 
the diameter of Algol. Jupiter is but one-tenth 
the diameter of the sun. e have, then, a wide 
departure from the analogy of our system. We 
know, however, that there are systems in which 
a single centre is replaced by two or more suns 
revolving round each other, so that the idea of a 
giant satellite is not untenable. 

Were we near enough to Algol, we should, after 
seeing his full clear disc for a while, notice on one 
side a slight notch appear, which would gradually 
enlarge, and reduce the disc of Algol to a horse- 
shoe crescent, the horns of which would slowly 
advance till they met. Then the black dise would 
slowly move across the orb of Algol, forming an 

eclipse, till the horse-shoe crescent is again 

formed, the horns separate—there is but a piece, 

as it were, bitten out—it lessens, and Algol is as 

bright again as ever. Eyes of ours will never see 
this, yet it is as real to us as much we see. 

Not only does the variation of light enable us to 


compare the size of Algol and its attendant, but 
the time during which it varies helps us to estimate 
their distance apart. If we stand by a large water- 
wheel, each paddle-board hurries past our eyes, 
but the shaft itself seems to revolve very slowly, 
All parts of the wheel are indeed turning at the 
same rate, but the time during which they are in 
our line of sight depends on their distance from 
the axis. So, too, with Algol’s attendant. If it 
be close to him as it revolves round Algol, it will 
— to cross his disc slowly ; if it be far off, it 
will appear to hurry across it. Now, for about a 
tenth of the time occupied in one revolution round 
Algol, his attendant planet is passing across his 
disc, This enables us to calculate their distance 
apart. The radii of Algol and his attendant, and 
their distance apart, are about as the numbers 49, 
41, and 280. On what scale the system is con- 
structed, we cannot tell, probably on a far grander 
one than our own. To take as an illustration. If 
Algol be 49 millions of miles in diameter—not 
at all an impossible supposition—his attendant 
planet would be 41 millions of miles in diameter, 
and their distance apart would be some 280 
millions of miles. 

The reader may wonder at our interest in these 
numbers, and imagine it would matter little what 
they were. They, however, afford a very striking 
proof of the theory given above respecting the 
variability of Algol’s light. 

The prism of glass has told us, strange indeed as 
it seems, that iron, sodium, hydrogen, most, in fact, 
of the substances composing our globe, exist in the 
sun and in the almost immeasurably distant stars, 
In many stellar systems, we have full proof that 
the law of attraction which regulates our system 
regulates them. We are thus — in assuming 
a close analogy between fixed stars and our own 
sun. Take, for instance, density. Density means 
the amount of matter contained in a given space, 
Thus, if a bale of cotton be compressed into half 
its bulk, its density is doubled, as there is twice as 
much matter now in the same bulk of cotton as 
there was before. The average densities of the 
different bodies of our system have been measured: 
the sun is but a quarter as dense as the earth; 
Jupiter has nearly the density of the sun, Saturn 
considerably less. We cannot expect, then, that 
with such diversity in our own system, other stars 
should have the same density as our sun. Still 
their densities will probably be comparable. One 
star will not have a thousand times the density of 
another, though it might naturally exceed it in a 
more moderate ratio. Nor can we forget that the 
density of our sun is continually altering. As year 
by year it pours out its flood of heat and light, it 
inevitably cools, and cooling condenses, Thus the 
density of our sun is continually, though very 
slowly, increasing. past—say in the Carbon- 
iferous era—the sun contained more heat, and was 
more rarefied than now; and as such rarefaction 
would be compensated for by larger bulk, it must 
have been a larger sun. Hotter, and with a larger 
surface, it exceeded in brilliancy its present con- 
dition ; now, indeed, it is quite a second-rate star. 
Thus the denser stars will, so to speak, be the 
older and duller ones; the young brilliant star 
will be far less condensed. Algol might well 
feel affronted in being compared with our sun. 
Removed to his distance, our sun would probably 
be invisible to the naked eye. His diameter 18 
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probably at the least some eight times greater than 

our sun’s, his bulk exceeds it at least some 500 

times. Algol is probably, then, a young star, but 

little condensed, less dense than our sun. Now 

jet us see how our numbers agree with this sup- 
ition. 

When a body revolves round another, as a 
Janet round the sun, or a moon round a planet, 
the periodic time, or time taken in describing one 
complete orbit, depends on the distance of the two 
bodies and the sum of their masses. If the earth 
and sun had only a quarter of their present density, 
the sum of their masses, or the amount of matter 
contained in them both, would have but a quarter 
of its present amount. The earth, to describe its 

resent orbit, would have to move more slowly, 

and take two years instead of one to encircle the 
sun, as the force pulling them together would be 
so much lessened. If, on the other hand, a minia- 
ture system were framed, with the densities of the 
earth and sun the same as now, but their diameters 
and distance apart all reduced in the same ratio, 
such a baby earth would still encircle the sun in a 
year. Were the earth 8 inches in diameter, the 
sun 840, and their distance apart 91,000 inches, if 
the materials were the same in density as now, a 
whole year would be taken by the 8-inch sphere 
to describe its orbit of but 286,000 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Thus, then, when you know the relative sizes 
and distance of two bodies, their time of revolution 
round each other depends simply on their average 
density. Now, we do know the relative sizes and 
distance of Algol and its attendant, their radii and 
distance being as the numbers 49, 41, and 280. 
Hence, as we can compare the period of Algol’s 
planet with that of the earth round the sun, we 
can, by mathematical computations of no great 
difficulty, compare the density of Algol with that 
of the sun. 

We find, on calculation, that our sun is some 
five times as dense as Algol. The wonderful agree- 
ment of this with what a priori reasoning led us 
to expect, seems an incontrovertible proot of our 
theory. Of course this density is the average 
density of Algol and his attendant. If the attend- 
ant we be but rare, as is probably the case, 
Algol will perhaps have a fourth, or even a third 
the density of our sun. 

To the general reader, the course of argument 
which has led to this conclusion may appear dull, 
but the results themselves are most interesting. 
They are not, indeed, certain, but they are most 
highly probable. All other investigations of the 
different stars have been confined to suns. In 
some cases, two or more suns revolving together 
have thrown light on each other’s magnitudes; but 
never have we been able to shew that these suns, 
like our own, have attendant planets. Hence the 
interest we feel in Algol. 

Algol certainly has an attendant planet. We 
can watch it slowly eclipse its central sun, and 
roughly draw the system to scale. If we take a 
shilling and a sixpence, and put their centres about 
2} inches apart, we get a very fair representation 
of the only planetary system we know other than 
our own. Certainly the two differ widely. But 
the very reasoning that shews why Algol is less 
dense than our sun, explains the strange character 
of the satellite, and its gigantic size. Just as our 


sun cools and contracts, so our earth cools and 


contracts, as is indeed proved beyond a doubt by 
the wrinkled folds of its crust. In the Carbon- 
iferous era, our earth was hotter internally, and 
larger than now—possibly so much larger as sen- 
sibly to lessen the force of gravity on the surface 
of the earth, in which case life would develop 
into the gigantic, as it seems to have done. Algol’s 
satellite is in a far earlier phase than an 

t is 


‘reveals to us in the crust of our globe. 


ably the rough formless mass from which, by the 
action of the same divine laws as rule our earth, 
in due time a fit habitation for life may be 
framed. 

But we have not exhausted our star yet. It has 
been found, by careful observation, that the time 
between successive eclipses varies. The results 
shew that the — is decreasing, or, in other 
words, that Algol’s attendant is continually getting 
a little nearer to it. From the year 1784 to the 
year 1793, the period diminished by about a whole 
second (the period is, roughly spéaking, a quarter 
of a million seconds). Since then, the period has 
still decreased, more rapidly at some times than 
others, apparently. Yet, considering the difficul 
of accurately ascertaining the period of Algol’s 
variation of light, it is doubtful whether we may 
certainly assume anything more than that the 
period is constantly diminishing. That, however, 
it certainly is. To what is this due? Several 
causes have been suggested. One is, that it is 
analogous to what is called the moon’s annual 
equation. The sun weakens the earth’s pull on 
the moon, and causes the latter to describe a 
larger orbit in a longer time than it would do did 
the sun not disturb it. In winter, the sun is nearer 
than in summer, and the moon more disturbed; so 
in winter-time the moon takes longer to go round 
the earth than in summer. In the same way, if 
we had a large planet moving in an orbit round 
Algol at some distance, its alternate approach to 
and recess from Algol would lengthen and shorten 
the period of the eclipsing satellite. And there is 
indeed a little faint speck close to Algol, which 
might be an attendant star revolving round it. 
But this is uncertain, and it is on other grounds 
difficult to account for the diminution of period by 
this hypothesis. 

Probably the true explanation is to be found 
in the results we have obtained above as to the 
density of Algol. Without doubt, Algol itself must 
have the lion’s share of the density, and the 
attendant will probably be not much denser than 
a cloud. Such a body will specially suffer from 
any resistance to its motion which it may ex 
rience. However violently we may throw a feather, 
the resistance of the air checks its motion in a few 
inches; but a stone is far less impeded. There is 
no question that the universe is filled up with a 
fluid through which the vibrations of light are 
transmitted from star to star. Our solid earth and 
the other planets of our system experience no 
appreciable resistance. Not so, however, the at- 
tenuated cloud known as Encke’s comet. It is 
found to suffer considerable loss of velocity. Such 
loss of velocity enables the sun to draw it into a 
smaller orbit, and hence the comet takes less and 
less time to describe its course round the sun. Its 

riod of 3} years has been shortened by about 2} 

ours during a single revolution. Yet this perhaps, 
owing to the peculiar “. > of the comet’s path, 
is but partly produced by the light medium. 
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Probably, too, compared with the comet, even Algol’s 
satellite must be considered as of great density, so 
flimsy is the texture of the comet. We can thus 
see how Algol’s satellite will experience some 
resistance, far more, indeed, than the earth or other 
planets, yet less than the comet. ; 

We thus find three = 

I’s economy—his great sp'erdour, his sm 

jeuie, and the diminution of his period, all 
coherently explained by one hypothesis. It is 
difficult, then, to resist the conclusion that our 
hypothesis is true—that our reason has seen what 
eyes and telescopes never may—the attendant 
planet of a distant star. If we watch Algol with 
the spectroscope, we learn nothing of the cause of 
its eclipse; the light waxes and wanes, but no 
change in its character can be detected. Nor will 
the telescope aid us ; all we require is observation 
with the naked eye. 

We thus have reason to believe that there is one 

lanet not belonging to our system of which we 

ow something. Probably it is but a ball of fiery 
vapour coated with cloud and fog ; were it other- 
wise, still no life could exist upon it, exposed as it 
would be to the full glare of Algol, which would 
blaze down upon it ten orb some 50 times the 
apparent diameter of our sun, giving about 2500 
times the light and heat which we receive. Still, 
as it cools down and condenses, our fancy will natu- 
rally, and not improbably, present it as invested, 
in A time, with the varied life so familiar to us. 
Such times are more remote in the future than 
the earliest eras in geology are in the past, yet it is 
not impossible that when our system shall have 
ended in its inevitable decay, Algol’s attendant 
planet may be the seat of happiness as great as 
that which now crowns our doa. 


AN ENGAGED MAN. 
-IN TWELVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


THERE was a moody discomfited expression upon 
Boger’s face as he walked up and down his room. 
A very few paces brought him from the window to 
the wall, a very few paces brought him back again 
from the wall to the window. It was a confined 
apartment, furnished after a dull, faded, old-world 
sort of fashion. Time and grime had dimmed it a 
good deal. The ceilings were clouded and cracked ; 
the gilt frames of the foggy-brown oil-paintin 

in which the oscuro greatly. prevailed over the 
chiaro—were speckled and chipped; the carpet 
was threadbare, its colours and pattern faint and 
blurred by long wear; fusty drab-hued moreen 
festoons, in front of the windows, collected dust 
and obscured the light. Mr Boger had never 
before found his surroundings so murky and 
cheerless, 

‘I couldn’t have staid here much longer, in an 
ease,’ he said, ‘even if I hadn’t met Julia. It’s 
been a mistake of mine staying here year after 
year—a great mistake. I never meant to do so 
when I first took the rooms. A man should always 
es his lodgings every six months or so, other- 
wise he seems to sink into a rut he can’t easily lift 
himself out of again; he becomes the slave of 
habit and routine ; people establish claims upon 
him, and think they acquire a sort of vested 
interest in him. The world was open to me, I 


could have found a hundred places that would 
have suited me just as well, and I should have 
been spared all this absurd difficulty with Mrs 
Kettlewell.’ 

As Boger glanced round the room, he felt he 
hated it and everything it contained, from the 
cracked china ornaments upon the mantelpiece 
down to the rickety case of mouldy stuffed birds 
on the chiffonier. 

‘Confound the woman!’ he muttered fiercely ; 
‘what does she mean by talking to me in that 
way? She’d make me out to be quite in my 
dotage. How dare she talk about accompanying me 
to the sea-side? And what was that she said about 
my affairs not being settled and my will not bein 
made? It was really very impudent of her. She’ 
kill me before my time. I was ill, of course—very 
ill in the autumn, but there was no absolute 
danger. Simmons told me so himself, and a more 
trustworthy medical attendant there isn’t in all 
London. ‘“ Quite the old man,” she said. It was 
monstrous impudent. But I’ve allowed her too 
much license: I ought to have checked this kind 
of thing long ago. I’ve noticed, of late, that she 
permits herself great liberties in her manner of 
addressing me. hat right has she to talk to me 
about my being “on in years?” None whatever, 
It’s an infernal liberty—not a doubt of it. Mrs 
Kettlewell forgets her position—our relative posi- 
tions. It’s quite insufferable. I’ve been too 

ood-natured—vastly too easy and forbearing with. 

er. She knows how easy I am—how disinclined 
to object and make difficulties about matters, and 
she takes advantage of it. But she’ll find she’s at 
the end of her tether. I’m not so weak as she 
fancies me. I’m sorry I ever saw the woman's 
face.’ 

He was tly disturbed. He began again to 
think of what Pettigrew had said in relation to 
Mrs Kettlewell—his warnings and forebodings 
about her. Still he was disposed to maintain that 
Pettigrew had adopted exaggerated views on the 
subject. ‘For, after all, he argued, ‘it’s a very 
simple business. I give her notice, and I quit my 
lodgings in due course, just as any other lodger 
might do.’ 

Still he was haunted by vague peng that. 
the matter was not quite so simple as he had 
stated it to be; that he was not exactly as other 
lodgers, nor Mrs Kettlewell as other landladies. 
The question of time had undoubtedly to be taken 
into account. He had remained for long years 
under Mrs Kettlewell’s roof; and she taken 
poe care of him—had nursed him in sickness, 

ad attended to his caprices, and considered his 
needs and interests in a remarkable manner. Their 
relations had not been those of the ordinary lodger 
and lodging-house keeper. No mother—so com- 
mon talk had it—could have tended a sick son, 
no wife an invalid husband, with more anxious 
zeal than Mrs Kettlewell had manifested towards 
Boger in his hours of illness. In this and in other 
ways she had acquired influence over him of an 
especial kind. He was timid and passive; she was 
bold and active. Gradually the weaker spirit had 
succumbed, had suffered itself to be almost enslaved 
by the stronger. He liked to be spared trouble ; 
she was fond of taking trouble. His indolence was 
the opportunity of her industry. She would suffer 
him at last to do nothing for himself. She made 
herself so useful to him, that it was not surprising 
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‘she should come to think herself quite indispens- 
able to him. She knew of all his movements, she 
acquainted herself with all his affairs, examined 
his papers, conned his banker’s pass-book, read the 
letters he received, and, when possible, those he 
despatched also. She decided what clothes he 
should don, and, as far as might be, what food he 
should consume. Her sway over him had grown 
so gradually and imperceptibly, that he was hardly 
himself conscious how absolute it was. His friends 
—Pettigrew in particular—had frequently rallied 
him upon the state of ‘petticoat government,’ as 
they termed it, to which he had submitted himself. 
He had replied again and again that their allusions 
were quite unwarrantable. Yet occasionally, when 
he ventured to consider the matter, it must have 
occurred to him that the remarks in question were 
not so wholly absurd as he desired to think them. 

And this became thoroughly apparent to him 
now that the a had devolved upon him of 
acquainting Mrs Kettlewell with his purposed 
change of life. For the first time, he felt inclined to 
admit that he was really afraid of her, and that his 
endeavour to throw off the yoke of her government 
was a very serious matter, and indeed involved 
him in a revolution. It need hardly be said that 
Boger was not the kind of man to shine in a 
revolution. 

Mrs Kettlewell was a middle-aged woman of 
Ganenting stature. She had been good-looking 
possibly early in life, but time had given a some- 
what hard, almost a forbidding, expression to her 
face. Fortune, perhaps, had not been too kind to 
her; and in her continual struggles to wrest favours 
from that goddess, a certain scowl had settled upon 
her brow—the muscles of her mouth had acquired a 
rigid, determined look. The stiff, formal curls she 
wore round her face were now threaded with gray. 
There was the flush as of an angry sunset upon her 
complexion, which might be attributable either to 
natural infirmity of temper, or to the tightness 
with which she tied the cap-strings under her 
chin hindering her circulation. She was simpl 
dressed, generally either in black silk or some rf 
material, which, fitting very closely the robust 
proportions of her figure, gave rather a stuffed- 
pincushion aspect to her bodice—the notion bein 
aided " the fact, that she invariably kept a usefal 
store of pins stuck into this portion of her attire. 
She was understood to be a widow, and without 
offspring. Of the departed Mr Kettlewell she was 
never heard to speak. He was believed to have 
followed a seafaring line of life ; and certain din 
objects, in the nature of curiosities from outlandis 
parts, to be found — as ornaments in 
various corners of the house in Sackbut Place, 
gave support to this view. It was certain, how- 
ever, that Mrs Kettlewell had lived alone letting 
lodgings for very many years. 

As Mr Boger prepared to sally forth, he found 
Mrs Kettlewell in attendance with his hat most 
carefully brushed, his gloves neatly stretched, flat- 
tened, and deposited on its rim, and his umbrella 
folded into its slimmest form. He was ungrateful, 
he was even angry at this zealous solicitude on his 
behalf. ‘I could do all that for myself, if need 
were,’ he murmured. ‘I hate all this fuss. Why 
can't the woman give over all this tiresome 
meddling?” He did not allow these opinions 
audible expression, however. 

‘It’s an east wind, Mr Boger, for all it’s shining 


so brightly. Now, do wear something round your 
neck ; you'll really be glad of it later in the day,’ 

‘Thank you—no.’ 

§ But you must, Mr Boger—indeed, you must. I 
shouldn't forgive myself if you were to catch cold.’ 

So, in spite of him, a shawl was wrapped round 
his neck. In the street, out of sight of Sackbut 
Place, he stamped with rage at Mrs Kettlewell’s 
officiousness—at his weakness in sub- 
mitting to it. But for a feeling of shame—an 
objection to wanton waste—he would have torn 
the shawl off, and flung it in the roadway, or 
down an area. 

‘ What’s the matter, Boger?’ demanded Pettigrew 
presently in the morning-room of the Acropolis ; 
‘you look flustered.’ 

‘It’s nothing—nothing.’ 

‘Been talking to Mrs Kettlewell ? 

‘Well, curiously enough, I have been talking to 
Mrs Kettlewell.’ 

And—you’ve told her ?’ 

‘No; not yet. But I mean to, Pettigrew.’ 

‘Well, you won’t be advised. But I didn’t 
think you had told her” Pettigrew smiled rather 
provokingly. 

Boger understood that an imputation upon his 
courage was implied. He did not deem it necessary 
to reply. He assured himself that he would stand 
a good deal from Pettigrew—could afford to endure 
his friend’s most cynical treatment of him. There 
was silence for some minutes. 

‘Does she drink, do you think, Boger?’ Pettigrew 
asked suddenly—‘ Mrs Kettlewell, I mean. Un- 
common red face, to be sure ; never saw a woman 
with a redder,’ 

‘I have no reason to suppose that her habits are 
other than temperate,’ Boger answered with much 
gravity. ‘Why do you ask ? 

‘Well, it just occurred to me. I remember that 
when I used to look in upon you in the autumn— 
when you had that bad attack of yours, you know 
—I used sometimes to think that she was—well— 
shall I say, screwed?’ Pettigrew spoke as one 
who deprecated the term he employed, the while 
he felt Sine to employ it. 

‘ Never saw her so.’ 

‘She has the run of your cellar, I en ? 

‘Well, I’m not one to lock up things much. 
But I’ve never kept any great store of liquor at 
my lodgings; never had any occasion to do so. 
Merely a few bottles of wine and cognac.’ 

‘And you’ve found them go quic lv F 

‘Well, I have. Things do go quickly, you know, 
in lodgings. I never could ask about the last glass 
left in a decanter, or the bottom of a bottle of 
spirits—never could. I’ve always felt that those 
were the uisités of the servants about one, if 
they pel to have them.’ 

‘Just so. And she had them, I don’t doubt,’ 
said Pettigrew with a suggestive air. ‘She always 
seemed to me just the woman to take deuced good 
care of her perquisites, and to take a wide view as 
to what were perquisites.’ 

Boger did not feel disposed to enter upon a 
defence of Mrs Kettlewell. 

‘And who was that man, may I ask?’ Pettigrew 
continued. 

‘What man?’ 

‘The man who used to be so much about the 
place when you were ill, 

‘Never heard of any man being about the place : 
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you must be mistaken. I don’t think there was| water! Why, it’s the most extraordina thing 
any such man.’ I ever h of! And you can’t proce him, 


*O yes, there was ; no mistake at all about it. 
Tt was no affair of mine, you know, and one doesn’t 
like to mention these things. It looks like medd- 
ling—interfering where one’s no business to in- 


ere. But there was a man; most certainly 
there was.’ 
¢What sort of man?’ 


‘Well, I never took much notice of him. But I 
know that, going home from the club, quite the 
last thing at night, I used, sometimes, to look in to 
have the latest account of you, for I was really 
anxious about you.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, there was always—that is, nearly always 
—a man in your front room, smoking, drinking 

in-and-water—going on so as to give one the 
idea that the whole place belonged to him.’ 

‘You don’t say so, Pettigrew !’ 

‘But Ido. And (if I’m to say all I know) that 
man used to wear your clothes.’ 

*My clothes ! hat do you mean, Pettigrew ?’ 

* Well, I'll take my oath I met that man in 
Piccadilly, one evening, dressed in your surtout 
coat. You know the one I mean—the brown, with 
the fur collar and cuffs.’ 

‘But—it’s not possible. You never mentioned 
this before.’ 

‘No; as I said, it was no business of mine, and 
I don’t care to make mischief. Besides, you seemed 
so wedded to Mrs Kettlewell’—— 

‘Oh, but that’s nonsense, Pettigrew, 

‘Well, it may be: still, as the subject’s turned 
up, it’s as well that you should receive such infor- 
mation as I have to give. There’s no mistake— 
it’s exactly as I’ve told you.’ 

‘But what am I to understand ?” 

‘That I can’t tell you. Only, there’s something 
wrong—that seems beyond a doubt.’ 

‘But, surely, surely, Pettigrew, you should have 
given me earlier information, 

*I couldn’t tell you when you were so ill, could 
I? It would have been utterly useless, to say 
nothing of gravely adding to your trials. It would 
have been cruel, simply.’ 

‘But when I recovered ? 

‘It seemed to me you had best discover the 
. thing for yourself. ow was I to know ?—the 
man might be doing what he did with your con- 
currence. It was clear that Mrs Kettlewell was 
cognisant of his doings. Clearly, I had no right to 
meddle in the matter; I keep out of those kind 
of things on eee I hate to have people 
interfering with me, however good their intentions, 
and I don’t interfere with other people.’ 

Boger looked much bewildered. 

‘After all, I daresay it’s a simple matter,’ said 
Pettigrew ; ‘and that there’s nothing really in it.’ 

‘But, it’s very strange—very unaccountable. 
There must be something in it. I’d no notion of 
this kind of thing: I’ve had the greatest reliance 
upon Mrs Kettlewell’ 

‘Well, I think I told you my opinion before ; I 
believe her to be a dangerous woman. I hope you 
may not find that true.’ 

*T hope not, indeed,’ acquiesced Mr Boger, with 
unfeigned fervour. ‘I—I really don’t know what to 
think about it. A man in my surtout coat, sitting 
smoking in my room while I am lying ill and 
helpless in bed ; a strange man, drinking gin-and- 


‘Well, no; I’m not much of a hand at descyj 
tion, and I didn’t look at him particularly. | 
might know him again, or I might not ; I really 
can't say. He was a stoutish, biggish sort of man 
about your size, Boger. I remember, now you’ve 
mentioned it, that he must have been very nearly 
your figure, for the surtout fitted him admirably, 

‘Confound him! 
Pettigrew 

‘It didn’t strike me to look at his other gar. 
ments,’ Pettigrew replied simply. 

‘I don’t mean that. But, in my rooms—at Mrs 
Kettlewell’s? There were no other strange things 
going on?” 

‘Well, I must say there seemed generally 
disposition to collar things—to take for granted 
that it was going to be all U P with you, you know 
—and to lay violent hands upon all your goods 
and chattels. I don’t state that as a matter of 
certainty, but that was my suspicion.’ 

‘They thought it was going to be all U P with 
me,’ Boger echoed feebly, his face very white. 

‘Well, I fancy it was rather a nasty corner you 
went round, you kuow, Boger. Simmons almost 
said as much,’ 

‘I wish you’d told me this before, Pettigrew; I 
do wish you had.’ 

‘I make it a rule never to interfere between 
husband and wife, or between a bachelor and his 
housekeeper. I hardly know, now, how I came 
to Say what I have said. But I did it for the best? 

‘You did quite right ; and I’m much indebted 
to you. I must really have this matter out with 
Mrs Kettlewell.’ 

‘If you take my advice, you’ll hold your tongue, 
and give her a wide berth.’ 


You noticed nothing else, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Boger was now hot, now cold; now cowardly, 
now courageous. He decided that he would, a 
he said, ‘have the whole matter out with Mrs 
Kettlewell ;’ the thing should be thoroughly 
explored and explained from first to last ; no stone 
should be left unturned in his efforts to solve the 


mystery of the proceedings in Sackbut Place during | 


his illness ; he was not a man, as they should find, 
to be hoodwinked, or trifled with, or defrauded— 
with much more to similar effect. Anon his tone 
lowered, a sort of internal trembling seized him, 
and he felt much disposed to follow the prudent 
counsels of Pettigrew—to say nothing, to keep 
quiet, and then suddenly to bolti—that was Petti- 
grew’s word—from his lodgings and his landlady. 
Safely married to his Julia, how small would 
seem the nefarious doings and the despotic govern- 
ment of Mrs Kettlewell! They would be quite 
things of the past—things to laugh at. It was 
certainly a tempting course. But then it was 
by no means a brave one—hardly a manly one, 
indeed ; and he had already declared peremptoril, 

against the timid recommendations of his frien 

So he came to a kind of compromise with himself. 
He would accept the teaching of the hackneyed line 
of Ovid as to the greater safety of the middle path. 
Bygones should be bygones ; he would not inquire 
ot Mrs Kettlewell concerning her past doings, how- 
ever reprehensible ; sleeping dogs should lie. But 


he would adhere to his original determination— 
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notice in the usual way of his a to quit her 
house at an early date. Further, he now made 
up his mind that if he bestowed upon her any gift 
at his departure, it should be of a less costly nature 
than he at one time contemplated. 

‘There shall be no mistake or question of any 
kind in the matter,’ he said ; and he wrote out on 
club letter-paper—availing himself of such legal 

hraseology as he had at command—a formal notice 
of his intention to determine his tenancy of Mrs 
Kettlewell’s apartments. He read and re-read this 
document, was pleased with the official, statutory 
sort of flavour it seemed to him he had imparted 
to it, and then made a fair copy of it. ‘I'll hand 
it to her this very night,’ he said ; then added, ‘if 
I find her up when I get home.’ He did not hurry 
from his club, however; there was no necessity 
for hurry, he determined. ‘To-morrow will do 
just as well as to-night.’ Then, by way of fortifying 
himself for any emergency that might arise, he 
took an extra glass of brandy-and-water, the 
alcohol being by much the larger contributor to 
the compound. 

He left the Acropolis at rather a later hour than 
was usual with him—not, of course, from any dis- 
inclination to go home, but at the last moment he 
discovered that he had missed, until then, perusing 
an evening paper which contained on that occasion 
much interesting matter. He let himself into the 
house in Sackbut Place with his latch-key, quietly, 
for he did not wish to disturb any of his co-lodgers. 
All was very still. The household had no doubt 
retired for the night. He found his candlestick 
in its usual place on the hall-table. He lighted 
his candle, and with the noiselessness becoming to 
a gentleman ascending stairs late at night, he 
proceeded to his room on the first floor. 

‘I'll speak to her the first thing to-morrow 
morning,’ he said to himself—‘ the very first thing,’ 

‘Would you like the gas lighted?’ asked a voice. 
Boger started. Mrs Kettlewell was standing in 
the doorway. 

‘No—no, thank you, Mrs Kettlewell? 

‘Oh, you won’t have the gas lighted.’ 

A certain strangeness in the tone and the method 
of her speech struck upon Boger’s ear. She had 
not said gas simply, but rather gash. Her articula- 
tion was hazy and muffled. Boger perceived that 
Mrs Kettlewell was, in truth, leaning against the 
door-post. It seemed probable that, but for that 
support, she must have fallen prone upon the 
floor. Her eye was dim, her curls and cap dis- 
arranged, a her complexion very crimson. In 
plain truth, Mrs Kettlewell was inebriated. ‘ Petti- 

w was quite right,’ thought Boger, as he surveyed 

with reprobating eyes. 
a want anything, thank you, Mrs Kettle- 


‘Oh, you don’t want anything, thank you.’ 
think you ’d better go to bed.” 
‘Better go to bed.’ She repeated his words after 
m,in the manner of an incoherent and intoxi- 
cated echo, She advanced into the toom, and 


wy ral tumbled into a chair. Boger was enraged 
and disgusted. 


‘Mrs Kettlewell, I beg to give you notice—formal 
notice—that I don’t stop here after next week. 
demeanour was resolute, but his voice was 
tremulous. He spread out before her the docu- 


ment he had drawn up at the Acropolis, 


‘Going away ?’ she said with a drivelling la 

‘ Going to be married, perhaps?’ Her speech was 
here much rent by hiccups, and her eyes leered 
Well, yes be married, Boger admit 

ell, yes ; going to be married, itted 

‘I know. Miss Lupus!’ She pronounced the 
words ‘Mish Lupush,’ and then gave way to a fit 
of most extravagant and fatuous mirth. 

‘How could she have learned all this?’ Boger 
asked himself. 

‘ And this is pd notice to quit?’ She waved 
the to and fro impetuously, 

‘Just so.’ 

‘That for your notice to quit!’ She tore the 
document in half, and tossed it towards him. 

‘You ll be sorry for this, Mrs Kettlewell,’ said 
Boger with a perplexed and pallid face. He had 
never expected, never made preparation for, this 
violent scene, ‘You really forget yourself, Mrs 
Kettlewell ; - quite forget yourself. But you’re 
not sober. How dare pene , how dare you— 
conduct yourself in this manner? Leave the room, 
woman!’ Then, as though somewhat frightened 
at his own display of authority, he added, with 
abated spirit: ‘I beg that you will leave the 
room, Mrs Kettlewell.’ 

‘I shan’t, then. There, that’s flat? With a 
sudden effort, she seemed to control her tipsiness, 
and regain command over her disordered senses, 
She stood erect, and folded her arms, a fierce scowl 
gathering upon her face. ‘You talk to me like 
this! How dare you? I’ma respectable woman. 
I pay my rent and taxes reg You don’t 
swindle me out of my rights’ 

‘No one wants to swindle you, my good soul,’ 
Boger urged in a tone that was somewhat cowed. 
Probably he thought that in her present wild 
mood it was best, if only out of regard for the 
repose of the other occupants of the house, to 
address her in a mild and conciliatory fashion. 

‘You want to swindle me, Boger; you know 
youdo. But I’ll have my rights.’ 

shall have your rights’ 

‘And you shall stay here. What do I care for 
your notice-to-quits, or for your Miss Lupuses !’ 

‘Don’t mention that lady’s name—or—you ‘ll 
provoke me.’ 

‘Stuff! I’ve read her letters. I knew all that 
was going on. She’s making a fool of you, Boger. 
She’s no better than she should be, I warrant. 
Who’s Miss Lupus, that she should come inter- 
fering here ?’ 

‘ Another word, woman, and I put you out of the 
room. I’ll—I’ll send for a policeman.” Mr Boger 
was much agitated. 

‘Send for a policeman! What! you'll turn 
me out of my own house? I should like to see 
you do it.’ 

Boger felt doubtful as to whether he could do 
it—as to how far the law, if he invoked its help, 
could really be of any service to him. 

‘Mrs Kettlewell, he said after a pause, durin 
which his breathing was short and troubled, ‘ 
must beg you to withdraw. The hour is most 
inconvenient for a discussion of any kind. You 
must be aware that your presence here, in this 
apartment, at this time of night, is—is most un- 
seemly, to say the least of it.’ 

‘You don’t deceive me ; you don’t get the better 
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inform her of his intended marriage, and give her 
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of me; you don’t escape me. You give me a notice 
to quit, do you? Well, I give you a notice to stay.’ 

In her turn, she flung a document upon the 
table. She had lost command of herself again. She 
reeled as she spoke, and her voice thickened. Her 
facial muscles relaxed, and her expression became 
helplessly imbecile. 

What does this mean 

‘Read that,’ she cried in a guttural voice ; ‘and 
then desert me if you dare, Seow! I'll set the 
parish on you!’ 

Bewildered and frightened, Boger took up the 

per. It was blue in colour, and oblong in form. 
Tre read it, and started back almost with a scream. 

It was a marriage certificate, signed by the regis- 
trar of the district. It set forth that a marriage 
had been duly performed, in the presence of that 
functionary, between Bertie er, bachelor, and 
Susan Kettlewell, widow, both bei if of full age, 
and both resident in his district. The names of 
two witnesses were added, and a date in a month 
of October then last past was assigned to the mar- 


Mrs Kettlewell was silent: she had fallen into 
a heavy drunken sleep. Mr r seized his hat, 
and stole from the house, still holding the certificate 
in his hand, 


THE CATHEDRAL 


Deep within the massive portal stands the old cathedral 
door, 

Tron studded ; high above it, speaking of the days of 
yore, 

Forms of kings and mitred prelates, from their niches 
grim and gray, 

Look out upon the storm and sunshine, summer night 
or winter day. 


Many centuries have encrusted o’er the walls unmould- 
ering 

Memories that like lasting ivy round each aged buttress 
cling ; 

*Mid the hoary aisles and arches linger thoughts of 
bygone times, 

Dreamy as the low vibrations heard amid the clang of 
chimes, 


Pictures of the past uprising, dimly glow upon the 


gaze, 

And the present pales before the visions of departed 
days : 

Pontiff, monk, and brave crusader, in strange cerements 
folded long, 

Once again the proud cathedral people with a countless 
throng. 


Far between the clustered columns winds the white- 
robed priestly train ; 

Filling nave and lofty chancel, floats on high the choral 
strain ; 

Glistening from the sculptured laver see the mystic 
waters flow . 
Into the baptismal emblem, traced upon a monarch’s 

brow, 


Now that gorgecus seeming melteth into twilight’s 
mantling gloon ; 

Down the stone-roofed choir descending evening's 
parting rays illume 


Helm and lance; armed knights are kneeling on the 
pavement while ther swear 

Through the armies of the Paynim lifelong the red 
cross to bear. 


Passing with the passing moments, like a vapour from 
the sight, 

Sinks that scene of sunset glory under the deep pall of 
night ; 

Faintly seen through pillared vistas, lifted altar tapers 
shine 

Like the stars of midnight sparkling through dim woods 
of stately pine ; 


Footsteps slow and solemn voices murmur in the dusky 


air, 

Gleam the red funereal torches on the vault unclosed 
and bare ; 

Through reverberating arches, wild and sad the death- 
dirge rolls, 

Like the wail of unseen spirits pleading for departed 
souls, 


Hark! another tone is mingling with the Miserercs 
swell— 

Tolling out the hour of noontide, peals the great Cathe- 
dral bell ; 

And the phantoms of the bygone, wavering melt and 
fade away, 

As the midnight’s troubled visions vanish with the 
break of day. 


Poured through Gothic pointed windows, veiled aud 
mellow, sunbeams pass, 

Casting gules and amre over tomb and monumental 
brass ; 

And between the mullions pointed, kneeling in a fair 
array, 

Robed in amethyst and ruby, saints and martyrs seem 
to pray. 


Angel-faces fair above us, lighted by the varied 
glow, 
By the skilled hand of some ancient master carven long 


ago, 

Resting on their outspread pinions, with mild steadfast 
glances gaze, 

While the organ’s mighty voices thunder forth their 
hymns of praise. 


And when all the place is tranquil as some old slow- 
chanted psalm, 

Downward still they look upon us, ever steadfast, mild, 
and calm— 

Calm as faith, and mild as pity, beauty more than 
mortal dwells 

In those silent angel-faces crowned with spiked 
asphodels, 


But the day-gleam dies upon them, evening hangs 
along the walls 

Shadows like the sombre banners hung in trophy- 
crowded halls ; 

Through the portal with its statues, dim in the soft 
starry light, 

Pass we from the old Cathedral into the descending 
night. 
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